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In their effort to alter the foreign policies of the Peking regline towards 
the USSR and Sino<*Soviet Issues in controversy^ the USSR might decide that 
Chinese progress in nuclear* weapons development^ matched by the decline of pro- 
Soviet influence within the Chinese leadership^ would demand that the Soviets 
seek a rapid change in either or both trends. Soviet efforts might thus move 
along a spectrum of increasing military violence, beginning with psychological 
pressures including the threat of military actions and extending through a pos- 
sible ptmitive, short-term military strike to protracted war* 

Such escalation of Sino-Soviet political-military resources committed to 
their dispute could offer increasing opportunities for the United States to 
obtain concessions from either the USSR or China on outstanding issues. Cer- 
tainly, real dangers are associated with possible American initiatives to 
sustain or exacerbate the split. However, it is believed that the US must accept 
Increasing risks rather than acquiesce in a return of China to the Soviet sphere* 
Proceeding from this high priority criterion for the design and selection of 
American policy options, it is believed also that imaginative consideration must 
be given to every conceivable cost-risk-rettxrns formula which might promise 
progress towards the creation of a non-Comoninlst, neutralist or antl-Sovlet 
regime in China. . 

Under conditions of great Soviet political-military pressure short of war, 
US options are limited but might accent official pressure on the USSR to negotiate 
outstanding Soviet-American Issues and to avoid war with China. Private American 
pressure might aim at increasing Slno-Sovlet mutual suspicions Just as Soviet- 
American negotiations on any Issue (especially SALT) might help generate the same 
effect. 

Under conditions of a Soviet punitive military strike, US options might 
accent contact with and limited non-military support to Communist China in retiarn 
for withdrawal of Chinese support of Insurgency operations in Southeast Asia and 
Africa. Pressure on the USSR might continue simultaneously, aimed at both sub- 
stantive Soviet concessions and enhanced Chinese suspicions of a possible Soviet- 
American conspiracy against China. 

Under conditions of a protracted Slno-Sovlet war, the US might consider the 
feasibility of fostering more extensive contacts with and non-military support 
to a changing Peking regime* Before acquiescing in a possible geographical 
fragmentation of China among pro- and antl-Sovlet elements, the US might investi- 
gate the option of a Third "United Front" between the GRC anSd the PRC, assuming 
that the values and gosils of both regimes would have experienced significant 
change in the face of the spectre of Soviet domination of the Mainland. 
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A. PCTENTIAL SOVIET PORPOSES TOWARD CHINA 



1. Until 1966, in spite of harsh words "and military clashes, the 

post-1960 Sino-Soviet conflict had been carried on largely in political terma 

as a qxiarrel between members of the Communist system. Mutual, accusations 
accented real or imagined deviations from Marxist-Leninist ideology and sought 
support among other communist parties. Early October I969 brought some evid- 
ence that the I966-69 emergence of an ominous military dimension to the quarrel 
might again be muted in favor of negotiations* However, between I965 and I969 
significant changes in the mood and style of China's internal political process 
would suggest that major mutual Sino-Soviet concessions would be unlikely. 

2. Thus, alternative courses of development are still possible should the 
negotiations collapse and should the Soviets decide to abandon their long-range 
policy of "wait-and-see." Instead, the Soviets might then attempt to force a 
quicker or even immediate decision by major political-military action. Such an 
attempt might be prompted by two considerations: (l) rapid development of a 
Chinese nuclear capacity could deter Soviet iise of nuclear weapons against China 
if such a need should arise and might even represent a threat; and (2) the 
opportunity provided by chaos in China (alienation of, and indirect opposition 
to, Mao by important groups of the Chinese population and mutual suspicion 
within the leadership strata) might be exploited in order to prevent an anti- 
Soviet Maoist regime from institutionalizing its control. The Soviets might 
thus believe that the need to act against Peking had become unavoidable while 
the opportimity to act successfully might not be present for long. 

3* If the Soviete should decide to risk military intervention, their. aim 
would probably not be limited solely to delaying Chinese nuclear development; 
nor would their only purpose be to teach the Chinese a lesson. For such small 
returns would not be commensurate with potential costs. To buy the removal of 
China's nuclear weapons, possibly for a short period oiily, a punitive strike 
might possibly engender long-range bitter Chinese hostility which could aggravate^ 
the Soviet Union's problem. Rather, the Soviets might wish to attempt to change 
the course of the Chinese revolution and bring Peking back into the Marxist- 
Leninist camp, in a step-by-step fashion if necessary. 
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h. In order to effect such a change, the Soviets would have to relate 
their actions to the political ferment of the present Chinese situation. 
The Soviet leadership would have to orchestrate political and/or military 
actions which would serve as a fuse to set off a political, if not a military, 
explosion that might break'^Mao's rule without turning the revolutionary trend 

in China into a non-Maoist but nationalistic anti-Soviet force. 

* •• . 

5* Without predicting the precise outcome of today's state of affairs 
in Sino-Soviet relations, this paper wiU outline three broad alternative 
regimes in China that might result from three courses of action available 
to the Soviets in their effort to alter the Peking regime • The paper will 
then outline current American issues with the USSR and China. It will comment 
on the impact of each Soviet course of cu^tion on American opportimities for: 
(l) obtaining concessions from both the USSR and China on current issues; (2) 
influencing the emergence of a new regime in Peking, and, perhaps most important, 
(3) influencing the evolution of Sino-Soviet relations* 



B. THREE ALTERNATIVE CHINESE REGIMES 



1. For the purpose of portraying alternative regimes which might efterge 
from a deepening Sino-Soviet impasse, this paper will classify them into Com- 
munist and non-Communist categories and, with respect to their foreign policy, 
pro-Soviet, "neutralist", and anti -Soviet* For the sake of brevity, it will 
eliminate both the Communist-neutralist and the non-Communist pro-Soviet alter- 
natives: 

a. A Communist^ anti-Soviet (Maoist) Regime : Consolidation of anti- 
Soviet (Mar)ist) forces in China could institutionalize what the Soviets might 
consider the least desirable alternative: an indefinitely hostile political 
system. 

b. A Communist, Pro-Soviet Regiae : Such a regime would probably 
foster renewed cooperation with the USSR, a relationship which would not neces- 
sarily require a satellite status for China but might be based on partnership. 

c. A Non-Communist "Neutralist" or Anti-Soviet Regime ; After the 
death of Mao, a strongly nationalistic or a very weak central government might 
emerge to shun a subordinate status with respect to any foreign country and to 
adopt a neutralist or non-Communist label in pursuit of its own national interest£ 

2. Alternative b. would probably be the preferred Soviet goal. However, 

in pursuing this goal, the Soviets would have to be wary of any moves which might 
turn Chinese internal political development and foreign policies towards either 
of the anti-Soviet alternatives. 




3* Conversely^ alternative c. voiQd probably be the preferred 
Aioerlcan goal. As with the Soviets, hoirever^ American failure to orches- 
trate carefully selected poUcles might foster either of the Comnnmlst 
regimes. 



C. SOVIET POLICY aPTIQWS AND CCKSEQUEWCES 



1. Assuming that the Soviets would prefer to obtain maximum returns 
with the least Investment of resotirces, especially military resources, three 
general points along a spectrum of increasing mllitazy violence should be 
examined* Soviet escalation of political-military pressxxre for the purpose of 
restoring a pro-Soviet regime in China vould be a function of apparent failure 
at a lower level of military investment. Thus, each political-military phase 
would contain the potentieil if not the promise of stronger action, if required. 

a. Relatively Non- Violent Measures (Psychological Pressxxre; Military 
Threats and NegotiationT : If it could produce timely and effective results, th: 
policy option wotild clearly be the most desirable and least risky. But results 
would probably be unsatisfactory if improved Sino-Soviet relations evolved too 
slowly. Thus, Soviet iinpatlence might soon weary of this option if anti-Soviet 
elements in China seemed to be gaining ground at the expense of pro-Soviet 
elements. Soviet militaory leaders would be especially Interested in the relatioi 
ship of Chinese political developments to ^ogress in Chinese nuclear weapons 
development, 

b. Short-Term Military Action ; Policy option (a) implies the threat-- 
of military action. Its lack of success or speedy progress might force the 
Soviets to apply the threat. Such military action might first be conceived as 
a short-term, rapid operation. Besides delaying Chinese nuclear weapons 
progress, it could be undertaken either in support of a latent but declining 
pro-Soviet political group in China, or to trigger a political coup. In any 
case, it would probably be connected with political action (as would be all 
options). To avoid major risks to the Soviet Union, such military action might 
initially avoid but ultimately would probably include a pre-emptive strike 
against the Chinese thermonuclear capability. 

c. Prolonged Political-Military Operations ; It is assumed that the 
Soviets would strenously avoid any large-scale war in China. But short-term 
military-political action might fail to sustain declining pro-Soviet elements 
in China and thus demand more protracted Soviet military operations . 'This 
could lead to Internal Chinese conflict, ist fragmentation of the country and 
possibly civil war, in which the Soviets would have to continue to support 
elements friendly to them. The Soviets would obviously not wish to be Involved 
in an occupation of the whole of China; but if necessary they might decide to 
maintain some of their own forces in China and support pro<-Soviet Chinese forces 
occupying as large a part of the country as possible. 



D. AMERICA VERSUS THE USSR AMD CHINA: GLOBAL ISSUES 



1. We may identify a manber of issues (see belov) on which the Sino- 
Soviet conflict could have"^ variable impact (whether fostering or damaging 
American interests)* With respect to the Soviet-American conflict continued 
Soviet investment of resources in her dispute with China might afford the US 
opportunities to gain concessions from the USSR on at least three major issues: 

a* To undertake or continue Strategic Arms Limitations Talks (SALT). — ■ 

b. On the Near East (l) press, for withdrawal of Soviet support for 
the Palestine Liberation Army and other Arab guerrilla groups; (2) propose 
talks on an arms embargo against the Middle East; (3) ask the Soviets to press 
the Arabs to adhere to a rigidly - controlled U.N. ceasefire in the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. • 

c. Guarantees of access to Berlin^ and East German agreement to broadei 
exchanges between East and West Germany. . 

2. With respect to the Sino-American conflict^ four major issues inight be 
influenced in favor of American interests under the proper blend of American 
initiative and Chinese receptivity: 

a. Chinese agreement to non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. 

/■ ■ ^ . ■ . • 

b. Cultural Exchanges with China and Access of United Nations 
Missions to China. 

c. Chinese Pressure on the Off -Shore Islands Reduced or .Ended. 

d. Chinese Support of "Wars of National Liberation'* and Exacerbation 
of Disputes Between Sovereign States. 

3. Under paragraph 2d above ^ negotiations with the Chinese might obtain 
concessions on a c6Lse-by-case basis^ but only after prior consultation with the 
friendly coimtry in question: 

a. Withdrawal of Chinese support for insurgents in Burma. 

b. Withdrawal of Chinese support for insurgents in Thailand. 

c. Withdrawal of Chinese support for insurgents in Laios. 

d. Withdrawal of Chinese support for radicals in Metlaya. 



Agreement to the MocMahon Line as the basis for a Sino-Indian 
Border Settlement. 

f. Cessation of weapons shipments to Pakistan. 

g. Withdrawal of Chinese support for the Palestine Liberation Army. 

h. Withdrawal of Chinese military missions and all weapons shipments 
to new African states. 

i. A cease-fire on Quemoy. 



E. US POLlCir OPTIONS AMD COWSEQUENCES 



1. In any discussion of policy optit)ns by which the United States might 
hope to achieve an imoproved position on each of the issues cited above, five 
criteria for designing and balancing US policies must be considered in the 
follovring order of priority: (l) minimize compromises on existing American 
seciarity commitments in the Pacific and in Europe j (2) maximize initiatives 
Vhich would clear 3y drive the Chinese away from a detente with the USSRj (3) 
attempt to foster a neutralist or anti-Soviet non-Communist regime in QhlnajCIf)* 
ninimize ^rior American commitments to guarantee any Chinese regime that had 

so altered its Communist structure or its foreign policy as to agree to 
American demands on the issued cited above; and (5) try to improve relations 
with both contestants while attempting to gain leverage where we can from the 
dispute in pvirsuit of our own interests . * 

2. American selection of policy options should be g\iided by these five 
principles because American efforts to take advantage of the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict could reap more losses than gains if they drove the Chinese into Soviet 
arms, created an apparent Americsui guarantee of Chinese security (In return 

for cited Chinese concessions), engendered a direct American military confrontatic 
with the Soviets or abandoned important elements of the pro-American collective 
security system in Asia. The American choice of policy options is thus caught 
in a series of potential dilemmas, to be outlined under each state of Sino-Soviet 
confrontation already described earlier. 

3. The Condition of Soviet Non-Violent Pressure: 

a. American options in the event of Soviet success ; Soviet success in 
bringing about the permanent restitution of a pro-Soviet Communist regime in 
China and a realignment with the Soviet Union by heightened pressxare alone (as 
described under Soviet option (a)) would present the most unfortunate outcome ^ 
of the present Sino-Soviet dispute from the point of view of US interest. It is 
possible that the Kosygin-Chou conference may already have laid the foundation 
for this outcome. Such Soviet success would prevent a new situation as a fait 



accompli ^ leaving the US little time to prevent or retard the reestablishmcnt 
of Sino-Soviet lanity. Options for US policy would then be limited to a long- 
range reaffirmation of US commitments in Asia and in the world of non-communist 
countries. The US might consider the need to counteract this second "loss" of 
China to the Soviet sphere^ by attempting to strengthen ties with overseas 
Chinese communities in Singapore and in other coiintries of Southeast Asia and 
with the GRC on Taiwan by fostering firmer cultural, as well as political, links* 
At the same time, US propaganda might accent the distinction between the PRC and 
the Chinese people with the aim of fostering a pro-China, anti-Soviet national- 
istic trend among the masses* 

b. American Options Prior to Clear Evidence of Soviet Success: Under 
current conditions, Sino-Soviet negotiations are hardly gxiarantees of a perman- 
ent restitution of China to the Soviet sphere. Yet American opportunities and 
techniques for precluding such an eventuality sxiffer from the restraints imposed 
by the criteria outlined in paragraph 1 above. Excessive pressure from the 
United States, as if to foster the illusion of a Soviet -American conspiracy, 
would probably lack credibility and might damage the Western security system in 
Asia. However, if the Chinese leaders believed in such a conspiracy, further 
direct American pressure on China might so fjrigbten them as to force a retinrn 
to the familiar Soviet sphere in preference to unknown treatment at the hands of 
a hostile capitalist power. • 

American interests might therefore be better served at this stage of Sino- 
Soviet relations by urging the Soviets to negotiate on outstanding Soviet- 
American issues (SALT, Berlin, etc.). Even if such negotiations led to no major 
Soviet concessions, their very existence might sustain Chinese suspicions of 
continuing Soviet revisionist behavior. At the same time, while cautioning the 
Soviets against an attack on Peking in public statements, we might deliberately 
foster private American press accounts to encourage the Chinese belief that the 
Soviets have been unreliable in past agreements and, even while negotiating, were 
continuing to escalate their build-up on the Chinese border. Our objective would 
thus be to sustain the Sino-Soviet polemic through private channels while warning 
both sides against its apparently eminent escalation through official jthannels* 
If it is assumed that the US must bend every effort to preclude Sino-Soviet 
rapprochement, the second priority criterion in par. (l) above, it might be neces- 
sary to consider more radical measures aimed at actually escalating the level of 
the Sino-So\iet political-military polemic should indicators of a Sino-Soviet 
•detente tend to accxmiulate. 

h. The Condition of a Short-term Soviet Military Attack : 

a. American Options in the Event of Soviet Success : Asstaming that 
Soviet military action as described under Soviet option (b) succeeded, US options 
would stiU be similar to those described under (2), emphasizing the firmness of 
our position on the perimeter of the Asian mainland and among the overseas 
Chinese communities of Southeast Asia. Soviet military action would, however. 
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burden the Soviets atid the emerging new Chinese Coomunlst regime with the 
onus of action by force and would provide the U.S. vith an opportunity to 
exploit this liability in political and propagsmda fields throughout Asia. 

b. American Options Prior to Clear Evidence of Soviet Success : 
In the midst of a Soviet attenrpt to alter the Peking regime by a short-term 
military strike against border units and, possibly, advanced weapons 
facilities in conjxinction with additional political pressure (e.g., a coup 
attempt plus international Communist propaganda approval, of the Soviet move), 
the Chinese Communists would probably be more receptive to American pressures 
to negotiations on outstanding issues. 

But their receptivity to such American initiatives wotild hinge on their 
expectation of some quid pro quo from the American side. It is doubtful, for 
example, if an American threat to intervene on the side of the Russians would 
be credible. However, in return for a clear Chinese withdrawal of support from 
insurgency movements in Southeast Asia and Africa plus the cessation of firing 
on Quemoy, Americans might guarantee no support for GRC visions of counterattack 
across the Straits of Taiwan. Further, we could be prepared to offer the Chinese 
limited support in the form of medical supplies, food and non-strategic goods 
normally exported to other Communist countries. Such limited American conces- 
sions would hardly constitute a radical departure from existing American policy 
but might be offered to test Chinese desperation and vulnerability. " 

As suggested earlier, American pressure for concessions would have to be 
exerted with caution lest Chinese despair iprompt them to surrender to Russian 
demands. Indeed, should such a contingency be indicated, American options might 
then include efforts to freeze the status quo. and thereby preclude a Soviet 
victory. US initiatives might include a cease-fire^ motion in the United Nations 
Security Council, official protests to the USSR violation of Chinese sovereignty 
and territorial integrity, and secret negotiations with the GRC aimed at forming 
a Third United Front provided the PRC could be persuaded to enterted-n such an 
alternative to ignominious defeat by the Soviets. Aiaericans might thus be forcec 
to couoiJer ineasures for fostering the shift of the conflict from a short-term 
to a long-term conflict rather than accept a Chinese surrender and a Sino-Soviet 
detente. 

At the same time, Soviet commitment of military resources might inrpro^/e 
American opportiinities to gain Soviet concessions on outstanding Soviet-American 
issues. From the Soviet viewpoint, an American quid pro quo might include an 
agreement to continue a firm embargo on the shipment of strategic goods to China 
(leaving the question of non-strategic goods for further negotiation and implyinc 
that even strategic goods might be allowed in should pressures on America frasi 
China's friends increase further). Recognizing the futility of employing United 
Nations machinery to any effect in such; a situation, the United States might yet 
agree to avoid embarrassing the USSR in the UN on this question in return fcor son 
process on more important Soviet-American issues. > 
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Hwever, just as Aiosrican leverage over Chinese actions under Soviet optxon 
/ N iT^ohaSv be severely limited, so American leverage over Soviet actions 
^^Lr^S c^t^^n (b) ^^^^ to be more restricted than our leverage over 
S^JSse^?L^! if tL^^^ had finally reached the serious decisxon to 
attack ?heie is little th^t the US could probably do to deter or alter that 
doMsiin ofreverse it during the course of Soviet operations. But the US 
Sght sSiS ISention to Chinese vulnerabilities and TT'^«'^»^/» 52^1^/^^^ 
^fouraging their resistance, sustaining the Sino-Soviet splxt anJ^^J^S *^ , 
foreign policy objectives of a changing Chinese regime, all in return for 
American sympathy, minor concessions but no guarantees. 

5. The Condition of a Protracted Sino- Soviet ConfUct; 

a American r^^-^ ^n. t.n forestall Soviet Success ; If Soviet political- 
militaxy :;t i^shoSd Lad to prolonged vartare (as ^^^ .t.^^^^Jgl^^^^g^^ 
(cV). the resulting situation might provide major opportunities for po^cy in 
suppirtiLrby available nomnilitary means, any trend towards Chinese indigenous 
SS^i id independence. Such a conflict situation could ^f^.^. f jjj'^^; 
friSeStation, or even civil var. While - it is impossible to anticipate tje turn 
oflvents in such a conflict situation, increasing mutual consun^tion of Sino- 
Sovlirres^ces? both military and non-military, might set the stage f or Americar 
fSiatlveHo g^in concessions from both regimes vhile i»6 ^^PJf!^,^^^!^ 
national aspirations of* the Chinese people and a non-Communist or neutral reglBe. 

It is doubtful that the Soviets would desire such a conflict because ^_ 
don>estic^nnnternational political and economic costs might become "^acceptable 
vh^ measured against the questionable returns in Sino-Soviet relations. Further- 
:Se, SnSs?biSy Of aVagmented China, subject to Penetration ^ ff^' 
Geriin Japanese and other interests and ideologies, would probably hold little 
S^'fS'tSe Soviets. Such an internal regime would actually be tan^o^^.t to 
a^n-Communist regime, central authority having only If^J^J ^Stical 
regional authorities. Thus, in return for her prolonged flitfry and Political 
efSrts, the Soviets would be faced by the prospect of, at best, only a partial 
victory in certain regions of China. 

To preclude the loss of ^t she might consider her just rewards for a long 
var, Se'^lS might of fer major concessions to the US in ^ ^^^^^^^ 

to stay out of Chinese internal affairs. Certainly under f 

incipient fragmentation and erosion of central power in Peking, the opportunlt 
a ^"co^^tack might be tempting. Even if the US not wish to supper 
such an attack, the threat to do so might prornpt some cooperation from the 
Russians. 

However, before allowing China to fall into disunity, the US might vish to^ 
exert a majoi effort simultaneously to alter and to save the new "fii"®;. Such 
TpolicylSproach might be all the more justified if preliminary negotiations 
wi?h tte rS^SSs indicated little hope for significant concessions. Neverthe- 
less, a decision favoring direct US involvement on the Mainland would obviously 
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be conditioned by the prospect of a direct confrontation with the Russian war 
machine. Assuzoins that such a confrontation would not be acceptable to the 
American public^ US policy options would probably be limited to increased 
economic and possibly outfight military aid to selected Mainland leadership 
groups which retained some hope of resisting Russian military pa/er. Once 
again, the American objective might be to prevent absolute Soviet domination 
of the China Mainland even if the US had to offer limited sponsorship to an 
indigenous, anti-Communist, anti-Soviet leadership^ probably south of the 
Yangtze River. 

6. Conclusions ; It is alluring to perceive only increasing benefits 
to the US as the Sino-Soviet conflict escalates from political-military 
pressxire to protracted war* However, there would appear to be a point of 
diminishing returns to American interests along the scale of rising military 
violence. For example, it is not clear that American interests would neces- 
sarily be best served by a fragmented China in the long rvn. In any event, 
it is desirable to consider the option of offering all forms of support short 
of direct American troop commitments to a central Chinese regime which, 
tlircatened by extinction at Soviet hands', indicated a willingness to make 
major concessions to American interests, including even an acceptance of a 
revived United Front with the GRC. 

The point remains that the situation poses both dangers and opportunities 
for American security interests inihe Far East and elsewhere. Under the exist- 
ing Sino-Soviet confrontation of October 1969^ there are dearly reeil dangers 
associated with possible American initiatives to sustain or exacerbate the split. 
But the US must accept increasing risks rather than acquiesce in a return of 
China to the Soviet sphere. Proceeding from this high priority criterion, 
imaginative consideration must be given to every conceivable cost-risk-returns 
formula which might promise progress towards American goals on the major issues 
cited above, of which the maintenance of an anti-Soviet or the creation of a 
neutralist Chinese regime might be paramount* 
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hIEMOEANDUI.1 FOR THE CHA.IRI^i/U«, Ad Hoc Coinndttee on j6sM 6 
SUBJECT: DOD Supplementary Views on NSSM 63 Import 



As you may recall^ the Dcpaxtinent of Joefensc considered the 
original NSSM 63 draft report to have omitted certain possible alterna- 
tive coiirses of dcvelopnient • According]/, a DOD Supplementary Paper 
was submitted to the Working Group for possible incorporation. V7e have 
cxaiiiined the revised final draft of th^T Working Group, dated Aiig\ist 26, 
and have found it a.n improvement. VJe/do not believe, hov/ever, that the 
final draft is fu3J.y reflective of t 
Supplementary Paper. V7e also reco; 
the draft vrould have been required. 



views expressed in the DOD 
ze that a more radical revision of 



Inasmuch as it is NSC policy l^o afford an opportunity for all 
divergent views to be siarfaced for/ consideration, we request that the 
accoiananying DOD Suppl^siiicntary Pat/er on NSSM 63 be fonrarded to the NSC 
Review Group as a]i<;li^e^a3rjpart the Ad Hoc Committee *s report. 

Forvrarded for consideration by the Ad Hoc Corrimittee are also some 
specific comments on the di-aft final report. These are contained in 
NSSM 63, U> S. Policy on Current Sino-Soviet Differences. Specific DO D 
Comments. i '■ 



Attaclmients (2) 

1. DOD Supplementary Paper 
on NSSM 63 

2. NSSM 63, U. S. Policy on 
Cm^rent Sino-Sovict Dif- 
ferences, Specific DOD 
Co!!unents 



UPON RSl'iOVAL, OF ATTACinrrt^ITiS , Ti^\ SECUH 

ciAssiFiamo:! for this paper is 





A J)OD SUPPLEMEirjARY BVFER ON NSSM 63 
Septdiaber 2, I969 ' 

Tlie Crisis in Sino-Soviet Relation»s — A Supplementary Viev; 

!• It is useful to bear in mi^id that until recently, in spite of harsh 

vrords and military c3.ashes, the Sino-Soviet conflict had been carried on largely 

in political terras as a quarrel between members of the Conununist system with 

mutual accusations of deviationism and competition for support among other partie 

of the same cajnp and movement. In the recent period, the Soviets have increasing 

ly gained the upper hand and have attempted to isolate Peking both within the Com 

— ~ — ' — -^n^ 

munist movement and in the v^orld outside. It is possibl^ ^heref or e to assume 
that the Soviets may decide to continue this policy and eventually to be success- 
ful in rendering the Chinese Communists relatively harmless or even in bringing 
them back into line tlirough internal changes in China brought about by pressure 
of isolation • If this is the case, the present form of conflict would continue 
although military incidents may give it sharper focus. 

2. However, an alternative coiurse of developments must not be overlooked. 
For it appears possible that the conflict could be transformed if the Soviets 
should decide to abandon their present long-range policy and attempt to force 
a quicker or even immediate decision by major political-militaiy action, Tv;o 
considerations may affect Soviet thinking: l) the development of a Chinese 
nuclear capacity which could deter Soviet use of nuclear vreapons against China, 
if such a need should arise, and vrhich may even represent a threat; 2) the 
oipportunity provided by chaos in China in terms of the alienation of and indirect 
opposition to l&o by large groups of the Chinese population and leadership strata 
who, if they are suitably placed, might be utilized and exploited in order to 
prevent the Maoists from institutionalizing their control. The Soviets may 
believe that the need to act against Peking may become unavoidable**while the 
opportunity to act successfully may not be present for long. 



2. 

3- Recent moves on their part indicate that the Soviets may attempt to 
change the course of events in China by a combination of military and political 
means of varying degrees . Such action may be directed in the main against the 
growing Chinese miclcar capability if the Soviet assessment approximates that 
of NIE 11/13-69 and if it foresees the Soviet industrial cities of Central Asia 
and the Far East becoming hostage to Chinese MRBM's vrithin two or three years 
or even sooner. Hie emergence of long-range Chinese ballistic missiles, perhaps 
by the ea^-^ly mid-seventies, would constitute an even more serious constraint to 
Soviet militai^y planning. The enticement to a pre-empting Soviet attack upon 
Chinese nuclear facilities cannot, therefore, be disregarded, as long as the 
Chinese weaiDons are likely to remain in the hands of a hostile leadership. 

k. Any radical Soviet military action, with its accompsuiying risks; vrould 
produce a totally nevr relationship between Moscow and Peking. To buy the removal, 
of China's nuclear weapons, possibly for a short period only, with v/hat mdght pos- 
sibly be a long-range bitter Chinese hostility cotold aggravate the Soviet Union's 
problem. The optimum goal of Soviet policy must be to bring Communist China 
back into the fold of a Commxinist Commonwealth and this goal cannot be attained 
by creating a bitter Chinese hatred against the Soviets. 

Since December I966, the Soviets have sided with Chinese Party leaders 
purged by y^o^ who, in the Soviet view, has introduced a leader cult and a 
monarchical succession order that represent "petit bourgeois fanaticism" and 
that can no longer be regarded as a simple deviation within the Marxist- 
Leninist system. Since, in this Soviet view. Communism in China has gone astray, 
the entire futiure development of Communism in the non-industrial part of the 
world m.ay be at stal-ie, a potentia3.1y disastrous reverse which the 'Soviets may 



be determined to avert. If the Soviets shoiild decide to risk raclical military 
intervention, their aim might then Jiot be limited solely to delaying Chinese 
nuclear development; nor voiild it be their only purpose to teach the Chinese a 
lesson. Bather, they might attempt to chanjge the course of the Chinese revolu- 
tion and bring Peking back into the Marxist-Leninist camp, in a step-by-step 
fashion, if necessary, 

5, To do this, the Soviets would have -to relate their actions to the 
political ferment of the present Chinese situation. The political framework 
established in China by the formation of Revolxxtionary Coraraittees as sanctioned 
by the Chinese Ninth Party Congress is dominated by the military. However, as 
of today, all the emphasis on the need for "unity" in China has been unsuccess- 
ful in overcoming the continued conflict and clashes among the different . 
elements inside and outside of ^^ao's ne\T political structiu^e in spite of the 
attempt to make the Chinese Party into a Maoist Party. . On the surface, discipli: 
among the military has been by and large maintained. The militaiy leadership 
of the nevrly established Revolutionary Committees has, hov/ever, succeeded in 
many cases in forcing Peking to accept compromises in forming local political 
orgajiizations. To some China-vratchers there a5:e clear signs of increasing 
"regionalism" in vrhich the military leadership of the provinces has not only 
obtained a voice in local affairs, but is also strongly represented in the nevr 
Central Committee established in Peking. Several of the military leaders in 
the provinces who have been under fil^e trxxti the I-feoist Left have maintained 
their positions and have been able to baiiish the very Maoist groups that 
attacked them locally. The survival of the Maoist regime depends, therefore, 
on the loyalty of the military, and it is here that any Soviet political or 
military action would have to be directly related to the intricate pol.itics 
amoiig the Chinese military. . 



Politics among the Chinese military and otlier leaders is not 
merely a power strucsle, but also an expression of differing attitudes tov/ards 
both professional military issues as well as hroader questions of domestic 
and international policies and developments. As of now, these differences 
are expressed through elastic interpretations of i-lao-s slogans and directives. 
There is no open anti-Maoism at the moment, although there \ms some open 
opposition not so long ago even among the military. The purge of the party 
chief in Manchm^ia, Kao Kang, after Stalin *s death, of former Defense Minister 
P'eng Teh-huai in July 1959, and of former Chief of Staff Lo Jui-ch'ing in 
December I965 were all related to Maoist policies and presimiahly to Sino-Soviet 
' relations . It may well he that this interrelationship of Chinese domestic 
opposition with the Sino-Soviet conflict .is more than l^faoist imagination. If 
so, continuing Soviet contact vrith Chinese military men appears possible .though 
high].y dangerous for the respective Chinese leaders and is obviously a matter 
of the utmost secrecy. 

It is even easier to assvime a continued empathy on the part of some • 
Chinese Communist leaders toward Soviet Marxism-Leninism. It v/as this system 
under which they had grovm up and earned their merits — for which they have 
been so ill re\/arded by Mao in the Cultural Revolution. 

Among the Maoists themselves there too has bieen a substantial house 
cleaning. A vast majority of the original. Eed Guards and the Revolutionary 
Rebels has been sent to the countryside to merge for life \iith the peasants 
and thus to "carry on the Maoist revolution." From the outside, they have , 
fought the nevrly established Revolutionary Committees and have attempted to 
continue a "true" revolution of the Left.' There have heen, in consequence, 
constant infightings vrlthin the Revolutionary Committees where struggle and 
parges continue. Thus under the surface of ^central (?) ruJ,e there exists a highly 
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explosive situation which tlic Soviets v/ill in all likelihood v/ant to turn to 
their advantage. The question before the Soviet leadership today may well be 
what political and/or military action would serve as a fuse to set off an 
explosion that v/ould break Mao's rule v/ithout turning the revolutionary trend 
in China into a nationalistic anti-Soviet force. The latter development vroxxld 
be counter-productive. It could even be assumed that, from Ifeo's point of view, 
a Soviet invasion followed by an anti-Soviet people's vrar, albeit very costly, 
may not be totally undesirable. 

6. A successful, rising against Mao v^ould have to come from within the 
country, as the Soviets must understand. It Is obviously in the Soviet interest 
to provoke and support such a movement, shoiild it occur. This possibility exists 
for there are "responsible people" in China, according to Soviet assertions, v/ho 
will be able to remove Mao and bring China back on a Communist course. If we 
assume that the Soviets have knowledge of, or believe in, the existence of such 
Chinese leadership, either military, in command of its ovm forces, or political, \ 
but supported by such military men, the chances of success for such a ventm;e 
would be vastly increased if outside military force could be held in reserve 
or used to back up any Maoist resistance. It is also possible that, in the 
Soviet vie\7, outside militai'y action co\ild first break the force that might 
hold doi-m a military coup vdthin China and thus trigger an anti-Maoist rising. 
In both situations, however, any Soviet military move would have to be related 
to expected or hoped for events within China. 

Soviet Opporttmities 
1. It is submitted that recent Soviet moves should also be exaiaincd in 
this frajp.eworkj that 3s, a shift from the policy merely to isolate China 
as a distinctly possible Soviet option. 
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The targets of Soviet political -military action could be either reeional 
or central or both. The t\*ro most likely geographical regions for Soviet incursion: 
and/or support of local risings are Sinkiang and Manchuria, Both ai*cas arc of 
special importance and present special conditions. 

The Sinkiang Uighur Autonomous Region has been a special problem area 
for the Maoist revolutionaries. The majority of its eight million people is 
non-Chinese — chiefly Uighur and Kazakh tribal people who are nomads, as vrell 
as agricultural settlers. V/ithout identifying a number of local Cliinesey Uighur 
and Kazakh figxires, it appears possible tp speculate on the Soviet exploitation 
of this political complexity. A useful group for preparing insurgency in Sinkia-n£- 
could be found by the Soviets among 68,000 Uigh\ars who in 1$62 fled to Soviet 
territory aiid were given asylum. 

Wliat maizes SinldLang especially attractive as a Soviet target is its 

importance in the develoiMent of China's thermonuclear weapons: major uranivun 

deposits, a nuclear test site at Lop Nor, a missile range, etc. The long line 

of an exposed Chinese flanlc in Sinlciang makes this region all the more vulnerable 

• . •* ■ 

to Soviet support of any secessionist move. 

2. The loss of Sinkiang to China would be a considerable handicap, but 
it might not decide the fate of Mao or be sufficient to counter -balance the 
outraged anti-Soviet national reaction if it were not combined with other Soviet 
moves. Of greater actual importance than Sinkiang to Chinese general develop- 
ment are the three provinces of Manchuria: Liaoning, KLrin, and Heilxmgkiang . 
These provinces are Chinese in population with the exception of a comparatively 
small Mongolian minority of ai^proximately: two million in the V7estern region of 
the Hsingan range and a smaller Korean minority in Eastern I^chui^ia. I-fenchuria 
contaijis the greater part of China's steel production, as vfell as oil, machines. 
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— It V7ould then appear all the more important for the U.S. to 
jriaintain its position in the non-Clvinese part of Eastern and. Southern Asia> 
especially in the coxontries of Japsm, Southeast Asia and India, to v/hom this 
nevr Corniminict unity would be of equally grave concern. 

— If a Soviet-sponsored political coup fails > it might result in the 
intensification of hostility toward the Soviet Union in China 4 TIIE3^. . . 

- — The resulting anti -Soviet CMnese policy may he carried on 
under Maoist or post-Ivfcioist nationalistic auspices. 

The Sino-Soviet conflict would continue and the danger of a 

Soviet-type Communist revival in China vrould beccxne more remote in the near 
term. I 

— Another possible outcome - perhaps even anticipated by the Soviet 
policymaliers - might be a partial success of the Soviet-sponsored effort to 
remove Mao and re-establish Communism under a Marxist-Leninist party system. 
KEN... , 

— The control of such a new regime may first extend over North 
China, vrhile the jfirovinces of central and south China could become autonomous 
and might oppose the Moscar-sponsored nevr Chinese Communist leadership in Peking 
or in the Northern and VJestern Provinces. A disintegration of the political 
structure might conceivably lead to conflict ajid civil war. In this case, it 

*wo\ild be in the U.S. interest to counter the Soviet effort by attempting to 
prevent the extension of the control of any new Chinese Communist regime over 
the vrhole country. 

Implications for U.S. Policy 
1. U.S. policy depends on the situation as it emerges from possible. Soviet 
action. It will have to relate to tv/o phases of development: a phase of mili- 
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tary action should it occur and the phase after military action is completed. 

It will he in the Soviets* interests to obtain their purpose in sv;ift 

militaiy action. If hostilities are quickly terminated^ there may be little 

time for the developnent of a U.S. policy during the acute phase of hostilities. 

U.S« policy decisions on the outcome of such actions iriU depend on the degree 

of success or failure of Soviet intervcntnon. Assiuning that it would be in the 

United States' national interest not to get * ourselves involved in the conflict, 

it would appear that we should strengthen those Chinese aspirations that vrould 

lead to a revival of national tradition and be resistant to Communism and Maoism* 

Since it would not be in United States interest to substitute Soviet influence 

in Asia for Peking's influence^ whether Soviet intervention in China succeeds 

or not^ U.S. interests would best be served by maintaining the support *?)f an 

independent nationalistic trend in China. .The stress of U.S. policy efforts 

♦ ■ 

should be on alternate possibilities for Cliinese developsnent . This policy should., 
be directed at Chinese on the mainland and at Chinese groups outside. Under the 
conditions of eacK eventiiality of Soviet success or failva^e at' intervention, 
this policy would have to be applied in different ways. 

2. If Soviet military-political action succeeds, whatever influence could 
be exerted on the Chinese mainland v/ould have to be indirect and mainly through 
•communications media. A major portion of the effort would then have to be 
directed at overseas Chinese groups in Soiitheast Asia and Hong Kong, ar*d toward 
Taiwan. Over the longer term, U.S. policy should also strengthen the overseas 
Chinese educational efforts in schools and universities, as at Nanyang University 
Singapore University, and the Chinese University in Hong Kong, our purpose being 



to support a Chinese intellectual development outside the doctrinal drill system 
on the mainland as an alternative for the future. 

3. If a Soviet-sponsored political. coup fails, or is only partly successful^ 
the opportunity for a U.S. policy in svipport of nationalistic aspirations in 
China would be vastly improved. In this case, a major effort should be made to 
reach different segments of Chinese on the mainland by both overt and covert media, 
with the effort directed towards a discussion of local, national and international, 
issues, stressing the shortcomings and failures inlierent in the present chaos 
which have arisen from Coinmxmist and Maoist policies. This effort should attempt 
to create doubts and questions. Where appropriate it should show understanding 
and support for the complaints and bitterness of the victims of the Cultural 
Revolution. Most of all, the goal should be to counter these negative aspects 
with encoiuragement of Chinese pride in the accomplishments of the past and the 
qualities demonstrated in developnents outside the Communist orbit. VThere opportun: 
ties axe available, exliibits of Chinese culture and historical accomx)lishments can* 
be presented to counter simlar Comiminist efforts. The theme should focus upon the 
greatness of Chinese cultural tradition, its contribution to general human develop- 
ment, its enduring ethics and its possibilities outside the influence of Communism 
and Maoism. 

It would be very much in our interst to strengthen any aspects of .Chinese 
nationalism that might prevent a Soviet or Ifeoist success. Assuming that there 
is not a rapid Communist takeover but a prolonged disintegration, chaos, even 
possibly civil war, it would be important for any non-Communist leadership on 
the mainland, should it come to the fore, to see the prospect for alternative. 



independent solution for Cliina. Such a solution could be based on the resurgence 
of a belief in Chinese ctiltural tradition and V2ilues. 

• Assuming that any change within China would have to come from development 
on the mainland, the outside Chinese groups, including Taivran, would play a suppo.'* 
ing role at best. It is very unlikely that a nationalistic development on the 
mainland could be created or directed from the outside; but once it existed. 
United States policy should be prepared to support it directly through policy 
pronouncements and diplomatic moves toizards other countries of the Afro- Asian 
and VJestern worlds, and indirectly through vzhatever means might appear feasible 
at that time. The overseas Chinese, as well as the 'Nationalist? on Taiwan, would 
of course be intensely interested in such events on the mainlxmd and their support 
may be crucial at some Juncture. It appears also important for the United States 
to relate to the strong tradition of a third Cliina in Singapore and Hong Kong 
and among the Chinese minoi'ities in Southeast Asian countries. In the first 
years after the Communist victory the relationship of the overseas Chinese in . 
Southeast Asia to the mainland was ambivalent. Maoism and the Cultural Revolution 
have for the most part offended the Chinese sensitivities of these groups who 
formerly had been inclined more tovzards the mainland than to^-zards Taivran. Their 
support in the outcome of a new internal conflict and their support of a non- 
Communist Chinese solution might be influential in any prolonged crisis in China. 
Economic support, in relation to their cultural development, and a keen interest 
in their political life would be among the means of supporting the role which 
these overseas Chinese groups may yet play. . 
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5. As to Taiv:an, a landing of the Nationalist ariay on the mainland has 
lone teen regaxded as unrealistic, and more recently Taivran policy seems to 
be turning more to the development of economic viability and the est?vblishment 
of a political alternative to events on the mainland,- As a force in itself^ 
the GRC caji scarcely be considered a real alternative to the present Maoist 
regime. The importance of Taiwn may be not so much in military terms as in 
the sirrvlval of a free educational system and a highly successful economic 
development in an entirely Chinese setting on what is still Chinese soil. As 

. part of a larger, ind.igenous maiiiand movement, the example of Taiwan, the 
organization of the GRC, and the force it represents may still be important. 

If Soviet action should re-open the issue of Communism in China, which 
has been severely damaged by Maoism, there is no reason for United States policy 
to . close the door to a non-Communist solution. Support of a nationalistic trend 
in mainland China, and close diplomatic, political, and economic relations to 
overseas Chinese groups could be .major goals for United States policy insofar, 
as the sharpening. of the crisis in China and iji Sino-Soviet relations is con- 
cerned. These policies could forsn the basis for a United States posture under 
new conditions created by Soviet political -military action. They could serve 
as well if the present Soviet hard line should lead to continuing precsiu'e on 
the Chinese front instead of open military action. Such a posture relates to 
traditional and present United States policy of support for national aspirations 
of states whose integrity will basically remain their peoples' ovm responsibility. 

6. Several problems relating to U.S> policy toward events in a Sino-Soviet 
conflict of gro^ring intensity need further, considerable attention and could 
usefully be the subject of contingency planning studies. These would include 
s\ich topics as the possibility of GRC unilateral intervention into a mainland 
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conflict, the implications of a succession crisis on the mainland (hovr should 
the U.S. react?), and the means hy vrhich the U.S. might attempt to forestall 
a Soviet take-over of a major portion of the Chinese mainland. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR THE UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 

SUBJECT: NSSM 63: U.S. Policy on Current Sino-Soviet Differences 

In accordance with your memorandum of July 15, subject as above, please* 
be advised that Mr. Yuan-li Wu, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Policy Planning and Arms Control), OASD (ISA), OX 73331, will be the 
OSD representative on the ad hoc group for NSSM 63. 



I^IgnM) CL Warren Nutter 



cc: The Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs 
The Director of Central Intelligence 
Military Assistant to the SecDef 
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T T nt.y eduction 

* ' '"^ , ,,veral Questions vere raised concerning tne 

■ At ths 8 Deccrbe^ r.ectir.3, J=^"^,;4r ccr/entional Cc— Jinist threat m 

estir..t.d U.S. ground fcrce. ^Sos^ e.ti..ates. Dr. Kissinger ashed t.a-- 

S2A and the nethodcios-/ used .0 ^y':rJ'^%^^olc'V and the key factors used in ^ 
a pap-rr be prepared ^^-^^^ °^:,'^:^^-iuustrated the need for U.S. forces ar 

nelhodolos,' as it security assistance and indirenous 

derived by that r:-.3thc.ic.or. -^f ^^l*s ;«er is in response to that request, 
^orce availability a3Sir.ptxon= . ^ms p-r- 

, ^v,^c The -'irst outlines the nethcdolos/ 

There are thi-ee sections *V %?!::r ' Ij^g derivation of U.S. forces 

used to estir.ate force needs Tne -'^^^^^J^,;. tith U.S. force needs. And .h-: 
JSrf iil'^^SS ?S r;i:ie:V?orce plannin. assumptions. 

II ^n-rca Estir? t^r;^ nsthcdolO/ry 

T^.e .ethod used to deterair.e ground force rec.uire^ents consists of fou.- s.e 

X. convert both threa. a.d f^^^ ^l:^;^^^^^^^^^ 
division f o-ce ecuivalen.. (D. .s ) ^ ^u. tif^r..... ir. 

^Z^i^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^-^ ^^^^^ 

tions for a U.S. infantry division. 

„^ for stalsratins a conventional r.ttacl: : 

2. Select force ra^iCLS apcsropri-u. lor Sv,^.— 



needed is ccsputed. 

U Be...t f.e third .t.o for «rloa= levels of security 

|||^iri?S5SrnTirand indise-ious reg-^ar force ivaUaoility. 

n^e 1 on the folXo.i.e pace is a scheratic of the r.ethodol6=-. 

. ^ n"d£ ore estir.ated to be adocuaf. 

Usins this nethodolos-, '^-frf^^.^ffcrccs which nisht be desirable to 
5talc--ate the at;ackir.; forces, .-oil-, on t^"^'- ^ ffensivcs or resa-ni-. 

Iefe;.« or to achieve '--^t'^ tiJ^'^-^i ^= "^^^V^^- 

territory) v:hich vould cc. - -^^".If Moreover, the. re^^^rerent =alc„^^^ 
or ncvly created torces. — e -"^ «>.o-'b''v '.rould not oe s-jf^icien^, xo 

are for ccnventicnal defense only ^^JJlTllUS-crr-cr^ts to control insurrrent 
counterinsurcent J:^- /^o itlc's of the allies' regional .or ccs ( 

force W^ct of cc^n.c..n: . ^----V,,:, ,,,,, calcul;^t• .v.-^- 
activity c:-n b. <^^VVV: t-''--?'S* arc needed to cc:..bac. ti;q. Ins-oi-.on.-. 
the indigenous rcj'olav ^-.c— -i- 
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The first stco in ar- r-^'h^-, . . . 

' an ener.7 -t,t-c]: is tc co-X" TZ:. ^^-^ivin- /r-ound force reau.-r^,.on* . 

tive car-ab-i-' t \. * " ener^- and friemn^r requirersents to 

division • 5'^"^ --f-ixiolcry, an ?ro"f-o^.ff '^•^^^^'^-e < 

..oz. CI each force relative to that o? rj":."-! u S ' - ^^^'-"^J^^-^nt , 

^^-e cate.orU:"("l^t^ 

Of ene~y and ^if^ .1" ^'^^'^^ '-^ each oz^^o^o^ i^^^^^ -^or these : 
U-hQ tan'- a---titan> vsaTj^n/iv/"" if'?"^''- characterise 

and ^u^^^i^^ --p--"o^t^.r?Lis"or :^crf ^^^-^ ^- 

ard. The v£T-.^/^^e . ^ ^^--es of firs, us-!n^ th« n ^ ict a oer 

to country's cczbat forces. Cv dixierences in the sur 

^^^^ fi^'^^^^^^^^^^ 

or allied ' • '^^ :^-?.r-wry di-.-ision to -^--Tv.. +t , cc::iparei 

Piannins v-as provided ^^h a^- l^:' ^ of e::perienced men vho v^r' ^ 

on the overall capabilitv I-. "''^ effect of the vgintivi. cn^^' . ^ 

"^"^"^^ the follo:.:ing ccv 

U.S. rryn 



?:|- ^ EH Thai 

Thus, for exa-ipie, a CV-A.^ . -75 

^--f«trj.::an. * ^^nfantry^nan is Judged to be about 77l as e^^fe- 

^5:^, anfin^aS^r^^^^^p."^^ is tanv/antitani:-lo1 artin ' / ' ' 

cnviroa-.ent. " ^"'^^ '"^--c-.in: the rc.>.aUivcly ii.,.it^ vaJut 



^ . ■ ~ ^-■''■^'^ valua.of ta:,:-:, ip. the Z" 



'Jhc relative" cr.p?biA5/-y o: a U S. division c.ni that for each of the As:.:;:! 
ground forcOs is sRcf.m 0:^ the fclljvir.g parjs. Thibet points should be r.enwicr.s:!: 

- The t'.-7o priiicipil ccr.tributinr; factoi:'s to the capability difference 
betv;een a U.S. division ana the other divisions a-e (l) the^size of a U.S. divisic: 
and (2) the nea^T fire;.^ov;er in the tank/antitan>.and artillery/coftar categories.* 

- The H\C and ir/II divisions are less than one-half the size of a U.S. 
division and about one-thii'd as capable. 

- An K\ni divi::ion is significantly larger than a EIC, KVN, or Thai divisic 
and judged to be only slightly more capable. 

- ^ Ti*.ai division is half a-ain as large as a PRC division, but judged to 
be only about en »:ally capable. 

B. Force- ?.^>tics . , . 

The second step of the force recuire:::ents cor.putation is to select 
the force ratio Judged aiesuate to staler.ate attac>ln5 forces in SIA. So"' 
Ions 2.S nsitl-.er side has a tactical ai^-antase, the side maintaining the selected 
overall force ratio is assuT.ed to be able to aciiievc the objective implied by 
. that ratio (i.e., in this case to stal5r.ate the att£.ck). 

Determining an appropriate force ratio xs critical. A literature 
search revealed that a ^ride ranxe of force ratios have been used e>r?licitly or 
iin^lica in es •ir/.a-Jin-^ rccuircr/Acriwo for crcur.'T fo«<jc:;. in Aiic Thebc i'a:rje frcr. 
1.6:1 to .9:1 (enorcv to friendly) in Korea, vith an even wider ranre having been 
used in SEil. Moreover, an analysis of sc:ne battles in ICcrld -rar II and Korea 
shewed little correlation between force size and outcome in short engagements; 
other factors seer.ed to dcr.inate. As this research led to no preferred alterna- 
tives, the force ratio tables prepared by the Reseai^ch Analysis CorT^cration (^AC) 
for its Cc:..puteri2ed Quick Ga^.e (CCG) which are based upon an analysis of -vorld v;ar 
II and Korean /."ar battles and trocr !r:ove!r.entr> are used in this study. This 
soui^ce at least assures consistancy as the staleir.ate ratios in these tables have 
been used evtensi\-ely by force plar^ners at all levels: in the .CIi:C?^iC FRAM mc^^^ 

^^KJ ?C?^.vCri and SPSCmu:.: analyses, and the JCS ga-aes conducted by SAGA usir.-r 
cne Hxh^js ir.cdel . ■ ^ 

tables ^rr^i^!-°f-*^'' i^icertainty re-:Lrdiix£ the validity of ths force ratio 
ifsa,^^- f''^ ^""^ ^-'^'^ ^•'^ ccruputatioris. For for:.r.rd defense 

en\i!;::;?r.:--^^^' recuxi-er.:ents are b3.3ed on the 1:1 ratio called for in r.se-Jr^ 

^t^—tJ^T"" "i^' 5fl5?^cd position.,. GiJen 

5u_*.cio... n^n:,, sc::-.e defensive positions voia.d Tjrcbab^v be Tj^-^D^-ed aion-. i^--^ 

rT;^!\SSJ;?: '"^'^'^^^ nor:j;-.A?;uS:d1h:w^f'S 

f^cL'^su"»S■tr-^^ "^''^ M-opared th.3S. positions. These t^.o 

P^ep^ d'^o^lt'on^lonM t^l^J^^l^ ^-^^) --ciated vith ha^tUy 

in north Thailand a;d ^^..t;.:^--;.?:^^:^;, f ^T"^' ^^^^^'^^'^^^ (particuL. 

Picl: hi. h-.-ef lei i5^;-!;r--^ ;*io'-t^^^ ; " ^'''^-'^ defenses cr. 

tive l ; l ratio is used.-:'* co... ..^tu'-e a neetm; cituation-the r.ore ccn-orv 

-^Tl is -vjulir i, hr.-.;>ver, tl-.r.t. the c.:in;:/W.i'-:'.:v: cc.-c.•o••^ -•••v-.-d 
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'C. Calculatj.nr: U>fl. Force Reauiz-er/jnts 

Step* thi-ec, caiculatin:3 U.S. force requirer.^nts, is done by firs*'; applying 
the selected force ratio to the attackin.:: force and thereby deterrrinins the total 
niJiber of friendly f:)rces (ir. terns of Dr'Ks) needed to stalemate the enetny at each 
point in tine (M-Day, i:+ip/::-30, etc.). JJ^S^^r^: needs are do^-^vp-l b^- ^»--t-?^^^ 
allied forces frc:.i tne total friendly forces needed . 

D . Effect of Security Assistance, Regional Eef snse Pacts, and Insurnrency 

The final step — calculating the L-iipact of varying levels of security 
assistance, regional defense pacts, and insurgent activity --is simply 
an itera>tion of step tln^ee, reflect:':!" variations in the nu:r.ber of allied forces 
subtr£vcted fro:?, uhe total friendly forges n-sec.'zd to stalsrate the attack >'» For 
•er-rar-ple, if higher levels of security assistance eicpenditures are provided the Thai 
and their ground forces inprove accordingly, fe'rer U.S. forces vould be needed. 
In a sinilar -anner, if a regional defcnrse pact is forced vhich results in the 
contribution of additional allied groimi forces, a larger a.llied force is subtracts 
from the total friendly forces needea resulting in the need for fewer U.S. forces. 

III. U.S. Force Heeds for SSA. ' * 

This section tra.ces the calculation of U.'S. ground force needs to counter 
a Ifvi; £ind a cor.bined FxvO/iiVr: ground atiitch in SZA using the Tiethcdoiogy ouoj.ined 
in section II. First, the Iv/II and IT.C conventional ground threats are oxar:ined. 
Ilext the size and capability of the F.TJ and Thai forces projected for TI Jo are 
revie-red. Then ths approach tahen to estimate the Ir.pact on U.S. force needs of 
various levels of insui\gency is ey.plain^rd. And finally, the U.S. forces needed to 
stale:r;ate a and HlC autack are detern.ined, 

A. The Conventional T^^ireat in SZP. 

Though the outcone of the current STA conflict will influence significantly 
the size of the ir/i; army in 197p, it is currently projected to consist of about 
UlO,000 troops in 1976."^>^'- The Chinese are projected to have an army of sor.e 150 
divisions and a total of about 2.8 nillion troops. -^^^ 

-^-The treatr.ent of Jiigh levels of insurgent activity accompanying a ccnventio: 
attach is discussed in Sectj.cn III C. 

*-^^For the purposes of this analysis, a useful ^-ray of categorizing the l?ni arrc 
in terM of Chinese division slices. A division slice consists of about 7>'+00 tr: 
in r.aneuver units and a total of about 19,CC0 troops. 

-x-»xThe Chinese, of course, could not deploy all of these troops into SFA as the; 
have numerous other troop ccr.r.itr.ents (e.g., defense along the Russian border, Ttf: 
Straits, North Korean border, and the rr.aintenance of internal security and 
adLiiniwtration). 





Under the current r.ethoi cf eotiinatin- i-c?,d capacitiec, the limiting factor 
on the size the threat in ZZk is the throughput capacity of the road LCC ::yster.. 
Because the uCC sy-ten: -is lir.itea by the vret ve?.the.v of the Southwest nonsoon 
durins l-Q-V to October, tl:cre are tvo thixat levels 'co be considered,* 
If the Ccrjnunists e.tte.:ipt an cll-out si:-: i-onth effoi-t and plan a one season victoi*:. 
they can use tlis entir:: di-y season cap?.city of the LOCs to support current cciixao 
operations. If they plan to fir;ht year around, however, they riust use scr.e of tl:e 
dry season LCC capacity to build stcchpiles for the vet season, thus reducin.3 the 
level of t:xrc-.:rhput av.\iiacle for dry se?.scn operat.'.ons. If stockpiles vere not 
built and the Ccrimunisbs did not achieve a one-seasr^n victory, they vould have 
lar/je number c of uns up :)cr table trccps in relative j.y vulnerable forv:ard positions 
durins t^^^ enruing v;et season. Thus, both a na:ciinu-a (dry season only) and a yea:-- 
around threat can be e.zainined. 

Only tr.:o principal avenues of approach are available to the JIVK for a co::- 
vention:il attach on the E\^r tr-'ou^h i:he Savannakhet (j.aos) area and alon^; the 
coast th-cu.Th Hue (South Vietr.ar.) . (See r.ap in App?*ndi:-: !•) Because of LCC conrtr 
on these t::o c-.pproaches, the 'JJk is estir.ated to be capable of supportinr; only a 
13 divisicn slice buildup (25w,cro troops) in S'.'Tt during the di-y season and a 11 
division slici- buildup (210, GCO troops) on a year around basis. 

» 

Beca-.i-e the threat to the is LCC constrained, the L:a:-:iinaT. tlireat to 
the regains the sar.e whether tr.ere is a in^i only attack or a combined -?r:C/:rr.: 
^tt^cY. (i.e.^ "he ?.tt?-rkin- trccps could be either PrIC or r^/IT or sor.e ccnr::in?.ticr., 
but the r.?-::ir:*.-jn nu:nber supportable rer.:ains constant). In a combined tRC/l~l a^ttac/ 
there are a total of five pri-:?-ry avenues cf attack (see Appendi:-: l): through 
Mciktila, BiU'r.a: Muans Chian- ?ai, Thailand; Vientiane, Laos; Savannakhet; and Hue. 
These five avenuc-s could support about 33 TRC/lTPJ divisions in the dry season. 
Of the 33, hcvever, 11 irould be in Burma (it is assu:::ed that Biurr.a is not defen.led] 
Because of the very poor roads on the northern Thai-3urnia border, only about 2.3 Pi- 
divisions cc::^d be supported fro:.: 5^Ji':ia into Thailand. Thus, as shovm in the table 
on the foUc-.rlnr, page, the ?RZ/:7Z: threat to SZA (excluding Burma), is about 2^; d^. 
sions (about -cO,000 troops) in the dry season and about 18 divisions (about 350,0: 
troops) cn a -ear around basis. ^~ 



■^•'The Hue, South Vietn?.::- avenue of approach has a countercyclical dry season 
because of the irortheast v.onsoon. 

*^>JCS/£ervice scenarios for defense of SEA generally include the fonrard defe 
'"f Eurr.a. 

^'^'^Zacziuz^ of the uncertainty associated vith Laos and Canibodia, two assar.ptio 
are -ode in ^he analysis. Firsu, it 'is assi^-ed that Laos and Car.boiia are indepe 
countries ar^ therefore neitlzer the .T/II nor Chinese stockpile supplies in those • 
countries. Second, it is ass vjicd that neither the :r;iT nor the PKC meet resistanc 
frcn Laotiar. and Ccir\bcdian forces. 



fec2r?/J( Ccn vcn':ional Ttoeat 





Dry Season Can^pai-r^n 


Year Ar( 


3und Car.p: 


aifrn 


Attack Avenue 


Division 
Slices 


Ti'oons 


■)FSs 


Division 
Slices 


TrcoTJs 




Meiktila^ Burraa/Tak, 
Thailand ej 


2.3 


kk,000 


.8 


" 

0 


0 


0 


Muang Chians Rai, Thailand 


6-3 


120,000 


2.1 


6.0 


111;, 000 


.2.0 


Vientiane^ Laos 


^ • ^ 


UUjOOO 


.8 


•1.3 


25,000 


.k 


Savannsichet^ Laos 


5.0 


95,000 


1.7 


3.3 


63,000 


1.1 


Hue, South Vietnam 


8.2 


.156,000 


2.7 


7.6 


llfU,000 


2.8 


, Total Threat 


2h.l 


U95,000 


8.1 


18.2 


3U6,ooo 


6.3 



a7 Sho'.-,7\ are the FHC forces that could be supported through Burr.a against 
the Tliai. 

• B. SEA. Allied Forces / . 

To gain an understr-ndinr, of the potential for the South Vietr.2r.ese 
una Thai Lo under wiike a. l^r-iier shtre of the defense burden in SZ.A., the po-^en^aai 
for increased RVII and Thai co.nventicnal capability given feasible levels of U.S. 
security assistance is e::aniined.* In addition, the potential Lcpact of collecti 
security arrangeisents aniong Asian nations on the need for U.S. forces is address 

Three levels of security assistance are examined for the R\^I and Thailar 
While the potenti?.l military capability of these t-:o countries r.ay be greater tV 
indicated in the alternatives e::a:.;ined, the hi^h options considered arc thought 
represent the nazcir.m the South Yistnanese and Thai , are likely to realise becau: 
econoniic and political constraints. 

Republic of Vietnam . Under current planning. South Vietnam v?ill have 
a military establish.:.'.ent in FY 73 surpassed in size only by South Korea and 
Taiv.Tin ar.ong our Asian allies. Ms-intaining such a large force thi'ou-jh 
1976 v'ould place a hss.\'y strain on both the KVII econoL-'.i' and U.S. security 

T^he a.na2.ycic of and Thai security assistance options is scniow'rat lirii^ 

es several insTsortant questions have not been adequately addressed. For cicair.ple. 
the issue of whether the security assistance pro-jraL-.s should er.phasi2C RVil and '. 
crourd forces baclicd ut) by U.S. air and naval forces, or whether the prcgrar^ sht 
be designed to Tc-ov.de"a balanced capr.bility (i.e., the nL-: of land, tactical a; 
and naval forces) to ir.oet the IP/IT tiircat is not fully e:-:ar.ined. Sit.-.ilarly, tne. 
•isflu« conccrnin ' dsvelcr.i:;2nt of i::;prcvcd counter ins ui-^ency versus conventional 
caT)abia-!t^-cs ir.^r.ot addressed. And finally, thou-h the security assis':^.ncc op-.;: 
considered are c^'neraily fcr.sib2.c -..-ithin th- erc-nr-:i.c ccr.-ibili'v.y of tr.c ^-I'-^i^ 
country, tit'.' full out-yeav cconc:..ic l::.r:-.c'o i.'.s not been ^a-.linvr.i-.oiy 0::; :c • - ... :^ 
thecc roa.-on:V, tha ooticnr. e::a:-.ir.r:l shoul^d be vicvsa tr.ore :\z en ii:.-.:vra-.?;n o:' 
possibly injpacl; security a.islstan-c pvc-r;!.:.'..-; niirht lu-.v:-? on U.C. fcr-.'j r.ojlr, m 
Asia, rathc-r than a definitive aivily.ni:; of po.^.-rible secui-ity assist.'.ncc pi-o;rar-. 
fcr the UVit f.nd Tha.r. 



assisbcince I'aiiclc, although cuch a force '.;ould provide Ylstnan \:ith a capabili:;y 
to assiric a regional cccui'ity role.^* Because of the econcnic strain, t::o lever 
levels of secui'ity issistance are considered for South Vietnam. The capability 
and cost of t}ic thi-je opticns are cu;zr.arizcd cclo-r:-^>^> 

SecvjTity Assistance Option; 



Current Plan Ontion 1 Ooticn ? 



Active Divisions a/ 15 11 • 7 

Reserve Divisions 0 * 1 2 

Active/Recer-.-e Div. !!anpover 550,000 500,000 325^000 

RF/P? Forces (Man?c-.:er) 550,000 500,000 300,000 

Capability of Active/Reserve 

Divisions (DPKs) 6.3 5-3 ^^.2 

FY 72-76 Security Assistance 

Cost ($ Billions) 0/ $2.5-3o ' $2.0-2.5 $1.5-2.0 



a/ Di\rLsic>:is or their equivalents (e.g.*, 3 regiments ccual a division). 

b/ Furiiins includes ciicess defence r.aterial a.t lesal value. Excli'df^ri is 
an estimated $U to to billion M-.SJ e:-:p3nditiu:e for consa»r;able' ite::.s 
(e.g., arrnuniticn) zo ce vjsea in zne current tJiiA conflict. 



Thailan d. In the case of Thailand, the current security assistance 
program and tvo higher opticns are ccnsiiered. The ciurrent prOj/ram provides 
for the equivalent cf 5 divisions iri addi'cicn to substa.ntia.1 modernization 
of the Thi::i A:-r Force and i:--/. Under Option 1, the Thai form one additional 
division and one Marine battalion plus a.dditicnal tanl: and .artillery units. 



•^Maintaining the curre::tly planned K'.It force thi^ou^^hout the 1970s would be 
an impossible econcmic burden cn the ?A^T unless high levels of U.S. security 
assistance ere provided. ^\nalysis sugjests that even vith a continuing heav^'- 
influx of U.S. financial surpcr:;, this force level may have a considerable adver 
impact on the RVJI economy. P.educinr the regular forces to about 325,000 by FY 7 
vould result in e defense e3tablis:-;*.2nt --hich the Kul could probably support by 
allocating about 5^; of her Oiy to defense vith perhaps only a limited ntred for 
U.S. seciu'ity assistance funis. 

In ci-ddiltion to the eccncmic constraints, it appears that maintaining 
cui-rently plarjied force levels zl-jroi^-hcut the 1970s may be politically 
unacceptable to the KTil even if the U.S. pi-ovided significant levels of , 
seciii'ity ar.sistance. Presicent Thieu has already presented to his Cabinet 
plans to reduce the size of zhe rerular forces as soon as the var subsides. 
Ke feels thi.t if the covcnvr.emt is to develop and reconstruct the nation, 
defense r.re!-.f.in2 must be rciu^j::; r.!ii defcn.?e manpover riust be released to. 
increase n:i.tic::al economic :::-vo , 

^>*<xhc three f.^p:;lcnj asci-.? hT.: air and nav?.l forces cvre t>:ore currently 
planned for end FY 73* 



Under Q-3tion 2, 2 adciitior.2.1 divisions plus the new units and equiur.ent. rr.oderni 
zation described in Option 1 are forziad. The capability and cost of the three 
options arc sunruarized belc::. 



Thai Security Assistance Or/ 
Current 
Plan Option 1 Op^:i: 



Active Divisions ^ 5 6 - 

Division Manpower • llf6,000 ' 176,000 203,C 

National Police (Manpower) 8U,000 81|,000 8f,C 

Capaoility or Acti\e Divisions (DFEs) . 1.6 2.0 2 

FY 72-70 Securii^y ASdic-oance Coso ($ Biiiionss) d,/ $1.8 $2 



a/ Divisions of their eeuivalents (e.g., 3 reginionts equal a division). 
^1 funding includes e::cess defense r.aterial at lep.al value. 

Analysis of the Thai econcr:y indicates that increases in Thai force 
levels niust be limited or the Th:ii will be paying a heav"/ econor.ic penalty in 
teri-G of a stunted grov.'th rate or an increase in inflation. Encoui'a£:cn:ent for 
the Thai to increase their forcers could be counterproductive if the resul-c vas 
a stagnant economy vitli increasing budget deficits, increased inflation, and a 
worsening balance of pai'-:r.ents position. Projections of the Thai eccnc.T.y sugr^c' 
that the Thai can probably support their current forces (Current Plan) t}:i'OL:r::o; 
the 1970s vith gradually reduced levels of U.S. security assistance, and vrithou* 
an undue pen?,lty on econoniic gro:rth." An alternative to the Thai increasing th: 
defense eiipenditures, although scr.-e additional Thai e:>pcnditures. v:ould probably 
be needed, ^roiild be increased U.S. security assistance levels to Thailand. The 
high Thai force option (Option 2) would require FY 72- 7o security assistance 
expenditui-es of about v$6C0 to $£00 million above the level needed to r.aintain 
currently plann'3d forces, es veil as continued high levels, thi-ough the rer.ainde: 
of the 1970s. 

To P.SSC3S the potential i-pact of collective security arranger-ents ar.ong 
the Asian nations on U.S. force needs for SS/v, the ISSM-So analysis e;-:ar.ined a 
nuniber of possible rerional seciiri'cy arrangeinents. Though several SZA regional 
groupings already exist (their r.a in goals are economic cooperation), for variou: 



^•Thaila.id hus achieved an imp res sivo rate of gro-rth as its Gross Dornestic 
Product (CD?) has prown at an average rate of about 7;' per year dui'ing the last 
ten years, though tnis has been aidv^i significantly by U.S. military spending 
in Thailand. At the same time. Thai defense spending has increased from 2.0;- • 
of GDP to about 3.2:'. The ability of the Thai to contlniie to improve their 
defense cap:ibility dc-ponds on t::c p-<^-P^^ts for future economic i:;ro-.;l::;. Analys: 
indicates that t):e Thai may achieve 3/ to V •^ro:.":h rr-'.^r tlu'ou'^h FY 76. Thi- 
slewing of the rrowth rat.'--duc: i:ri:-ari!y to o::r^cted rcdiiCvicnn in Th-*.:. errrc'rv.-: 
and U.S. t.ilitaiv spen-iin::— indicrites that only very 24mitod additior::-.! Thai 
rcsoui-ces will be av;vH:'.blv; Lo ;>uui:cr\: uhcir defcniie C3tr.blis;i:::ent. 
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re^.onr t'.^ conce.s.. -U.ai th. pro.pccts .re di. for meaningful collective 

^. there is p-eccdent for s-ch deploiTneuts , it .ras considered that re cui-i'. 
Zealand, o^- the R'/t: (s^nd.r., .rcor= to^^^ 

po5sii>ili,tis= for S_\. „. ooss^'jie arrar.,:er.snt is c::!:r.ir/, 

Loop co„tri-.u.icn couU ^J^^^^^^, t^^U^C^.^ th. RY.J 

C. Tr-pact of Ir.?.or -- ^•^^^'^^ 

. „..p>-ro^-nMes surroundinr force level calculations for 
One of the najor ^^•^-«;^Ji:^:^!^^^i°co-T::,ny a conventional attack and 
SEA is the level of insui-^ency tn... -^^^J/^f^T^^^^^^^ of regular forces for 
the resulting drain ^L''^^,^ co-old tie down sizr.ifi 
conventional defen... >^^,sn^e.els o ins u j.-.- ^ conventiona 

cant nvnbars of regular lorces, ^^-f ^^rec ua . - co>v.'entional or P?.C 
attacK. A detailed anal,-sx3 ox ...e^ Tctivity -..-as not corduct^d. ^ 

attack is acccnpanica oy '^9" ^ ^ situation can be made by calcu_ 

H--: SiS'^fearin^- availabili^y of EVII 

and Thai ra^uiar foices. ' ^ 

-.^4. +>,,.oo+ in' '^""iiard, the U.S. intelligence 
With respect to the i-^su^'S^--^^^;-;:..'^!^ d-'^s ror^jose an i-ediate, cr:. 
ccc^unity esti:^tes that the _.nsur,=n^:^.^^^^^^^ 

• problc:. to the no:,-l T.ia-. — r:!-;.:";; ,;/":,^;:;^•^33s to succeed in upsetting th^. 
Jheiz^ control to het./ily ^^f's'^';:tt"^ the next several years. The 
stability of the Thai gover-^r.^n.-c- ^^"^^^.^J.^-- vmcertainties are 

i.tellipnce,c™y^ac.n..^^^^ ^ ^ ^ Vietna. 

In tT- C-.S- of RTJ. a srecific tlircat pi'ojection '.ras not made. Tlove-ze 
assu.in.'?2™;nt SEA conflict .raws to a close and a s^on^^-C^unist 
govera-.eat re::-.ains in Sai-cn, it -.:.-^s projec-oed whao only -o., le.ex- o. i..sa.„ 
activity v.-ould be present in the Rvil. 



theater 



Gro-.:n -.re::. iv.,-.,.,t l.CvO ..c.i. - . . . ,„...•,,, .,..., » , . 

i:o:-Lhavn /cv.-j unds . '" 




* Ac noted iu .iectidii Ill'i, fcrccc d-jc5:-n2d for use a-;c.inrt insiu-.-cn":; 
are included in both th3 liVIT and Thai force structui-es. The Th^ii would have 
•about' C-*i 000 f:atioiiai. PoLie9'i«:v::r ^11 tiarec secm-ity cssisiance optioiin, vhile 
the KV'f v;oald have ajout 3C0,C00 SJ/J!? forces under the Current Plan and Option 1 
and at30Ut 300,000 'iii Option 2. 

The insurs^n: threat projections and the presence of national Police 
and KF/PL'' forces for.n a base case of lov: level insur^^ent activity acccr.panyin:- 
a convent3,onal attac>.. In this situation it is assumed that the I:atic-.al Police 
and RF/P? forces are able to control insui'a'ent activities and all regular forc.':s 
are available for conventional defense. Three higher level insurgency cases are 
also exainiued. The first acsirr.es that the Thai insui-5i?ncy grovs at higher tha:i 
ei-cpected rates and rscuires about one-half of the Thai reg^ilar forces in addition 
to" the national Police to control insurgent activities. The second assirnes tl.-at 
insurgent activity in the RVTI regains at higher levels and about one-half of 
the RVW regular forces are tied do-.-Ti by the insurgents. The final case assvr.es 
insurgent activities in both tl-is R'.^T and Thailand reach such prcportisns as to 
require that all KTn and Thai forces be used to control the insurgents .-^^ 

D, Estir.ated U.fi. Fo rce ITeeds 
' ' — — ^— -— 

The table be:.ov; shovfs estimated U.S. force requirements for each of 
the variables discusseQ--threat levels, security assistance options, levels 
of insurgent activities, and one possible regional security arrangement (the 
R^/I'I sending 3 divisicns^-l D?Z--to aid ths Thai in defense against the PKC). 

U,S. GP.OUID rC?.C'3 ITEED^ YO?. DZFSI^S EI SEA -^ 
. (In Terns of DF^s) 



All Thai/R\^T Regular Forces 
Engaged in Cl/Arca Seciu-ity 

One-half Thai/R"ni Regular Forces 
Engaged , in Cl//irea Security 

One -half Thai Regular Forces 
Engaged in Cl/Area Security 

ITo Thai/RMI Regular Forces 
Engaged in Cl/Ai-ea Security 

RVIT I'orces Aid Thai d/ 



• Thre?,c V 


Moderate J^C/iTH: 
Threat W 




Threat . 


Secui'ity 
Assistanca Lavs Is 
Lov Medium Kish 


Security 
Assistance Levels 
Lov.' Mediiir. Kl-h 


Secui'ity 
Assistance L 
Lov ilsdi'.tri 


8 8 8 


6-7 


6-7 6-7 






5-6 If- 5 3-^ 


3A 


2-3 2 


2-3 


2 


3 2-3 2-3 


1-2 


1-2 1-2 


o4 


0 


2-3 1-2 1 


0-1 


0-1 0 


o-i 


0 



2-3 



1-2 



0-1 0-1 



"a7 Forces needs sho\.*n must be achieved by 

b/ . T"ne ! :a::iir.u.Ti PRC/nv:; threat is defined az an all-out six month (dry season) 
effort jnto Thaij.?jKl end S\v: (abcut i^cO,COO troops;); the Moderate threat 
io dofiiv: ) ac a yi^rir crouni cffw-rt (i-brut 3r>0,Cob trcnos^. 

c/ The j"I atr-cl: the iivA c:\l:r th- rr-ncn t:^-oa'; is chc/'.rn. 

d/ Th-r r-n: c z-Az a?o-r^: 3 divi.-lo-j (o .1:: ; j c:vic: I-/":) to aiJ. th-2 Tha\ in d-fcr 
aja5.n::t r.:C urii-r thtj sccurl^^r a-::is tr.n':;^ cpticn. ' 

•>>It ::houJd bj nowod ti;at in t:^:^ a:r-'Jy..';:!s reductions in the ccnvenvior.ivi t:hrc'^' 
that n;:i.st accrr.pr.ny Ui/rh ?evols of i:"::uir;:jnt activity (because of t;ic LCv! c-p.r.irai: 
•:orc not cc.iiJM^lcrud. T;:*.:-, thJ ).\'xi ?i:\::\V:'r/Mit activity c:x:\ns ov:-v;;*:r;tc to ;:c:;e 



0'he'tab:c'5:rw:s that jlii th^j .rx^^t r-ssL-.isfcic P?.C/-^^v'N th>-eat case—a r-^iir-LT. 
couventionai tlu-:jat \/ith ail Thii/lV/i: rcgiiiai* tied dov.n fi.ijhtini; insiu-.^en 

about 8 (J.3. BFEs vo'uld be needed for defence in SE/l. In the most optirr.istic 
cas^s— eith-r the -rcinu- or -oi-rate threat casvs -ith the RYi: sendin- Z divlsi 
to aid the Th^i— no-U.S.gro-.-r.d forces are needed. Betveen these tv;o extrezi-s ar 
a nunber .of %-aryinc force r-r.iirer.cnts depending upon the variables thought r.ost 
• aoo-onriate for olanning p-^-pores. Against an ir.^.I only attach, U.S. force ne^as 
vary fro:n zero to deper.iin- upon the niirber of R\1i regulai' forces f.ec 

do;;n controllirg insurgent activities. 

IV. Force 5stir:ates for e S^iriec of ?ord e Plannln? Assumptions 

. • • The table bclo^ shc^/s force reciuircrnsnt esti!-ates for SEA under the follovrir 
set of assuinptions: . 
1. Burma is net defended. 

• 2. Defense of the ??.C/::~ attack against the P:^m is along the DMZ and the 
RY-l/Laotian and RT.:/C3-:::bcdian borders, and against the Thai is in the 
north/northeast reg'icn of Thailaiid. Defense of a ir^T only attack agains: 
the Rv^T is along the DIZ and the H\1T/Cs:r.tcdian border. 

3. The HVi! does not servd trcops to aid the L'hai. 

k. The Ry::/Thai ariniei: are as follov:s for FY 7o (current secui^ity assistanc 
plans for both the Z'Z: and Thai): 

550,000 Troops 
6.3 D?Es 

Thai: 5 Active Divisicns (;ij:niy + I.:arines) 
lli6,0C0 TrcoTs ' 

l.bDFEs U.S. Fci-^ces Needed for Defense 

In SEA, (U.S. D?Es) a/b/c/ 

F?C/:r:i: Attack ' ~ 

Dry Season Year Around MH Only Attach 

Only T::reat T/ireat (Dry geaso:> Only Th 

All R-^/iT /Thai Regular 

Forces Used for CI Operations 8 6-7 . lf.5 
One-Ealf R\^T/Th?.i Rerular Forces 

A\-ailable for Conventional Defer^se k 2 1-2 
?yu and One-Kalf Thai Regular Forces 

A\^xlable for Conventional Defense, 2-3 1-2 0 

All R\aT/Thai Regular Forces ' . • 

Available for Conventional 

Defense 1-2 0-1 • 0 



"TT rorc-iiS o;;r.t;-a in tz-rr^s o: V.-3. T-".::. On- : i::^:.nt;-y I'iivir^ion 
1 Dl-i;; '.Jlyj.lo. 1 iiavine ];ivi::icn c^ur^ls } DIZj. * 
b/ Forces cLcr.:n arc for ;>'50. 

c/ Anr^izrie:; the current ::':c:ui-ity a:^si::tanoc projv::::^ for both th'V R\^: f.rj Th^i. 



• .1.,:: .T.:-^ 
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ME-IORA^mi FOR I'S. JOHIJ IK-.TII 
SUBJECT: NSSM 69 

In order to clarify soae of the- NSSM 69 nuclear stratecy issues 
for principals v;ithin the Departnent of Defense, we have prepared the 
attached paper, vhich Gardiner asked me to send you. : 



Archie L. Wood 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 



Enclosure 




The next eight (8) pages are denied in their entirety per the provisions of 5 USC 552 
(b)(1) (in acordance with Executive Order 12958, Section 1.5 (a) and 3.4(b)(5)) 



U?ON KSMOVAL OF M^CKMENTS, 

THIS i4EM0RAi-!Du:-i IS CiTpDri 






ASSISTANT SECRi-TAJtY OF DcFCNSE 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 20301 




MEMORANDUM FOR DR. KISSINGER 



SUBJECT: NSSM-69, U.S. Nudeax Policy in Asia 

Enclosed is a copy of the working group report as it stands 
as of this date. Interagency concensus at the working group level 
has been reached on Sections I and II; however, two sucsections 
dealing with the impact of SALT and the political implications of 
initiation of nuclear warfare may he added to Section II, Con- 
siderable interagency agreement also has been reached on portions of 
Section III. 

Section IV does not have interagency concensus at this point 
except for parts of subsection A-1, on Korea; the working group a» 
a whole has not addressed the rest of Section -IV in detail. Some 
of the various drafts of Sections Y> VI, VII, and VTII, are included 
but they have not been addressed in detail by the whole vrorking group; 
additional versions are being prepared. Section VIII is not now 
completely consistent with the earlier sections and needs additional 
work. 

Basic differences of approach have become apparent with respect 
to the treatment of Section V on basing. Section VI on assairances, 
and Section VH on proliferation. Any unresolved substantive dif- 
ferences will be reflected in the complete report. 

Work will continue in order to achieve a paper in as short a 
time as possible. The Interagency Group believes it is feasible 
to produce a coordinated paper which will be responsive to the stated 
and iji5)lied requirements of the NSSM in^a week. 



t Signed) 



0 



0 



Y. L. Wu 

Chaizman, Working Group 



■ Attachments: Sees. I, II, & m 
Tabs for Parts IV, V, V-1, 
• V-2, VI-1, VI-2, VII-1, 
- VII-2, and VIII 




